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THE SKETCH BOOK 
or 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
No, XXII. 
THE ANGLER. 
——ae : 
’ ‘This day dame Nature seemed in love, —. 
’ The lusty. sap began: to move, ‘ 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds bad drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout, that low did lie, 
’ ‘Rose at a well-dissembled ftie ; 
‘There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 
Sir H. Wotton. 
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It is said, that many an unlucky urchin is 
induced: to run away from his family, and 
betake himself to a seafaring life, from 
reading the history of Robinson Crusoe; 
and I-suspect, that, in like manner, many 
of those worthy gentlemen who are piven 
to haunt the sides of pastoral streams with 


their passion to the seductive pages of ho- 
nest Izaak Walton. I recollect studying 
his « Complete Angler” several years since, 
in, company with a knot of friends in Ame- 
rica, and moreover that we were all com- 
pletely bitten with the angling mania. It 
was early in the year; but as sogn as the 
weather was auspicious, and that the spring 
began to melt into the verge of summer, 
we took rod in hand, and sallied into the 
country, as stark mad as was eyer Don 
Quixote from reading books of chivalry. 
One of our party had equalled the Don 
in the fulness of his equipments; being 


gatherer and disposer of other men’? | 


’ |brook, among the highlands of the Hudson; 


wore a broad-skirted fustian coat, per- 
plexed with half a hundred pockets; a pair 
of stout shoes and leathern gaiters; a bas- 
ket slung on one side for fish; a patent 
rod; a landing net, and a score of other 
inconveniences, only to be found in the 
true angler’s armoury. Thus harnessed 
for the field, he was as great a matter of 
stare and wonderment among the country 
folk, who had never seen a regular angler, 
as was the steel-clad hero of La Mancha 
among the goatherds of the Sierra Morena. 

Our first essay was along a mountain 


1a mest unfortunate place for the execution 
of those piscatory tactics which had been 
invented along the velvet margins of quiet 
English rivalets. It was one of those wild 
streams that lavish, among our romantig¢ 
solitudes, unheeded beauties, enough to fill 
the sketch-book of a hunter of the pic- 
turesque-. Sometimes it would leap down 
rocky shelves, making small cascades, over 
which the trees threw their broad balancing 
sprays, and long nameless weeds hung in 
fringes from the impending banks, dripping 
with diamoud drops. Sometimes it would 
brawl and tret.along a ravine in the matted 
shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs; 
and after this termagant career, would steal 
forth into open day with the most placid 
demure face imaginable; as I have seen 
some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after 
filling her home with uproar and ill humour, 
come dimpling out of doors, swimming and 
courtseying, and smiling upon all the world. 
How smoothly would this vagrant brook 
glide, at such times, through some bosom 
of green meadow land among the moun- 
tains; where the quiet was only interrupted 
by the occasional tinkling of a bell from 
the lazy cattle among the clover, or the 
sound of a woodcutter’s axe from the neigh- 
bouring forest. 





all kinds of sport that required either pa- 
tience ar adroitness, and had not angled 
above half an hour, before I had completely 
“‘ satisfied the sentiment,” and convinced 
myself of the truth of Izaak Walton's opi-- 
gion, that angling is something like poetry, 
a man must be born to it. 1 hooked myself. 
instead of the fish; tangled my line in every 
tree; Jost my bait; broke my rod; until I 
gave up the attempt in despair, and passed\ 
the day under the trees, reading old Izeak ; 
satisfied that it was his fascinating vein of 
honest simplicity and rural feeling that 
had bewitched me, and not the’ passion for 
angling. My companions, however, were 
more persevering in their delusion. I have 
them at this moment before my eyes, steal- 
ing along the border of the brook, where it 
lay open to the day, or was merely fringed 
‘by shrubs and bushes. I see the bittern 
rising with hollow scream as.they break in 
upon his rarely invaded haunt; the king- 
fisher watching them suspiciously from his 
dry tree that overhangs the deep black 
mill-pond, ip the gorge of the hills; the 
tortoise letting himself slip sideways from 
off the stone or log on which he is supning 
himself; and the panic-struck frog plump- 
ing in headlong as they approach, and 
spreading an alarm throughout the watery 
world around. 

I recollect also, that, after toiling and 
watching and creeping about for the greater 
part of a day, with scarcely any success, in 
spite of all our admirable apparatus, a lub- 
berly country urchin came down from the 
hills with a red made from a branch of a 
tree; a few yards of twine; and, as heaven 
shall help me! I believe a crooked pin for 
a hook, baited with a vile earth worm, and 
in half an hour caught more fish than we 
had had nibbles throughout the day! 

But above all, I recollect the “ good, ho- 
nest, wholesome, hungry” repast, which we 





For my part, I was always a bungler at 


made under a beech tree, just by a spring 
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of pure sweet water that stole out of the 
side of a hill; and how, when it was over, 
one of the party read old Izaak: Walton’s 
scene with the milkmaid, while I lay on the 

"grass and built castles in a bright pile of 
clouds, until I fell asleep. All this may 
‘appear like mere egotism, yet I cannot re- 
frain from uttering these recollections, 
-which are passing like a strain of music 
over my mind and have been called up by 
an agreeable scene which I witnessed not 
long since. 

In a morning’s stroll along the banks of 
the Alun, a beautiful little stream which 
‘flows down from the Welsh hills and throws 
itself into the Dee, my attention was at- 

“tracted toa group seated on the margin. 
On approaching, I found it to consist of a 
veteran angler and two rustic disciples 
The former was an old fellow with a wooden 
leg, with clothes very much but very care- 
fully patched, betokening poverty, honestly 
come by, and decently maintained. His 
face bore the marks of former storms, but 

‘present fair weather ; its furrows had been 

‘worn into an habitual ‘smile ; his iron-grey 

‘locks hung about his ears, and he had 

altogether the good-humoured air of a 
constitutional philosopher, who was dis 
posed to take the world as it went. One 
of his companions was a ragged wight, with 
the skulking look of an arrant poacher, 

-and I'll warrant could find his way to 
any gentleman’s fish-pond in the neigh- 
bourhood in the darkest night. The other 
was a tall, awkward, country lad, with a 
lounging gait, and apparently somewhat of 
a rustic beau. The old man was busied 
examining the maw of a trout which he had 

just killed, to discover by its contests what 
insects were seasonable for bait; and was 
lecturing on the subject to his companions, 

‘who appeared to listen with infinite defe- 

-rence. I have a kind feeling towards all 
‘‘ brothers of the angle,” ever since I read 
Izaak Walton. They are men, he affirms, 
of a “mild, sweet and peaceable spirit ;” 
and my esteem for them hasbeen increased 

. since I met with an old “ Tretyse of fish- 

- ing with the Angle,” in which are set forth 

. many of the maxims of their inoffensive 
fraternity. ‘ Take good hede,” sayth this 


honest little tretyse, ‘that in going about 
your disportes ye open no man’s gates but 
‘that ye shet them again. Algo ye shall -not 
use this forsayd craftie disport for no covet- 


a 


your money only, but principally for your 
solace and.to.cause the helth of your body 
and specyally of your soules.”* 

I thought that I could perceive in the 
veteran angler before me an exemplification 
of what I had read; and there was a cheerful 
contentedness in his looks that quite drew 
me towards him. I could not but remark 
the gallant manner in which he stumped 
from one part of the brook to another ; 
t| waving his rod in the air, to keep the line 
from dragging on the ground, or catching 
among the bushes ; and the adroitness with 
which he would throw his fly to any parti- 
cular place; sometimes skimming it lightly 
along a little rapid; sometimes casting it into 
one of those dark holes made by a twisted 
root or overhanging bank, in which .the 
large trout are apt to lurk. In the mean- 
while he was giving instructions to his two 
disciples; showing them the mannerin which 
they should handle their rods, fix their 
flies, and play them along the surface of the 
stream. The scene brought to my mind 
the instructions of the sage Piscator to his 
scholar.. The country around was ef that 
pastoral kind which Walton is fond of de- 
scribing. It was apart of the great plain 
of Cheshire, close by the beautiful vale of 
Gessford, and just. where the inferior 
Welsh hills begin to swell up from among 
fresh sweet-smelling meadows. The day, 
too, like that recorded in his work, was 
mild and sunshiny ; with now and then a 
soft dropping shower, that sowed the whole 
earth with diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the old 
angler, and was so much entertained, that, 
under pretext of recciving instructions in 
his art, I kept company with him almost 
the whole day ; wandering along the banks 
of the stream, and listening to his talk. He 
was very communicative, having all the easy 
garrulity of cheerful old age; and I fancy 
was a little flattered by having an-opportu- 
nity of displaying his piscatory lore; for 
who does not like now and then to play the 
sage ? 





.* From this same treatise, it would appear that ang- 
ling is a more industrious and devout employment than 
it is generally considered.—‘* For when ye purpose to 
go on your disportes in fishynge ye will not desyre 
greatlye many persons with you, which might let you 
of your game. And that yemay serve God devoutly in 
sayinge effectually your customable prayers. And thus 
doying, ye shall eschew ahd also avoyde many vices, as 
ydlenes, which is principall cause to induce mian to 
mapy other vices, as is right well known.” 





ousness to the increasing and sparing of 





He had been much of a rambler in his 
day; and had passed some years of his 
youth in America, particularly in Savannah, 
where he had entered into trade and had 
been ruined by the indiscretion of a partner. 
He had afterwards experienced many 
and downs in life, until he got into te 
navy, where his leg was carried away by a 
cannon ball, at the battle of Camperdown, 
This was the only stroke of really good for- 
tune he had ever experienced, for it got 
him a pension, which, together with some 
small paternal property, brought him in a 
revenue of nearly forty pounds. On this 
he retired to his native village, where he 
lived quietly and independently, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to the “ no- 
ble art of angling.” 

I found that he had read Izaak Walton 
attentively, and he seemed to have imbibed 
all his simple frankness and prevalent good 
humour. Though he had been sorely buf- 
feted about the world, he was satisfied that 
the world, in itself, was good and beautiful. 


‘Though he had been as rougely used in dif- 


ferent countries as a poor sheep, that is 
fleeced by every hedge and thicket, yet he 
spoke of every nation with candour and 
kindness, appearing to look only on the 
good side of things; and above all, he was 
almost the only man I had ever met with, 
who had been an unfortunate adventurer 
in America, and had honesty and magnani- 
mity enough, to take the fault to his own 
door, and not to curse the country. The 
lad that was receiving his instructions I 
learnt was the son and heir apparent of a 
fat old widow who kept the village inn, and 
of course a youth of sume expectation, 
and much courted by the idle, gentleman- 
like personages of the place. In taking 
him under his care, therefore, the old man 
had probably an eye to a privileged corner 
in the tap-room, and an occasional cup of 
cheerful ale free of expense. 

There is certainly somewhat in angling, 
if we could forget, which anglers are apt to 
do, the cruelties and tortures inflicted on 


worms and insects, that tends to produce a 


gentleness of spirit, and a pure serenity of 
mind. As the English are methodical even 
in their recreations, and are the most scien- 
tific of sportsmen, it has been reduced 
among them to perfect rule and system. 
Indeed, it isan amusement peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the mild and highly-cultivated scenery 
of England, where every roughness has 
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been softened away from. the: landscape. 
It is detightfal'to saunter along those limpid 
streams which wander, like veins of silver, 
through the bosom of this beautiful caun- 
try; leading. one through. @ diversity of 
smal? home scenery; sometimes winding 
through ornamented grounds; sometimes 
brimming, along through rich pasturage, 
where the fresh green is mingled with sweet 
smelling flowers ; sometimes venturing in 
sight of villages and hamlets ; and then run- 
ning capriciously away into. shady retire- 
ments. The sweetness and serenity of na- 
ture, and the quiet watchfulness of the sport 
gradually. bring on pleasant fits of musing ; 
which are now. and: then agreeably inter- 
rupted’ by the song of a bird; the distant 
whistle, of the peasant; or perliaps the 
vagary of some fish, leaping out of the still 
water and skimming transiently about: its 
glassy surface. ‘‘ When I would beget 
content,” says Izaak Walton, ‘and in- 
crease confidence of Almighty God, I will 
walk the meadows by some gliding stream, 
and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no care, and those very many. other little 
living creatures that are not only created, 
but fed (man knows not how )‘by the good- 
ness of the God of nature, and therefore 
trust in him.” 


L cannot forbear to give another quota- 
tion from one of those ancient champions 
of angling which breathes. the-same inne- 
cent‘and happy spirit : 

Let me live harmlessly, and near the-brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place ; 
Where I may:see my quill, or cork, down sink, 
With eager bite of pike, or bleak, or dace; 
And on the world and my: Creator think: ms 
Whilst aome men strive ill-gotten goods:t? embrace ; 
And others spend their time in base excess 
QOé-wine, or worse, in war or wantonness. 
Let them that will, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on, such pleasing fancies feed their fill ; 
So I the ficlds and meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
Red hyacinth and yellow daffodilL—J. Davora, 

On parting with the old angler I enquit- 
ed after his place of abode, and happening 
to be in the neighbourhood of the village a 
few evenings afterwards, I had the curiosity 
to seek him out. I found him living in a 
small cottage, containing only one room, 
but a perfect curiosity in its. method and 
arrangement. It was on the skirts of the 
village, on a green bank, a little back from 


‘which the battle of Camperdown held a 
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ed with kitchen herbs, and elias with a 
'few flowers. The whole front of the cot- 
tage was overrun with a honeysuckle. On 
the top was a ship for a weathercock, The 
interior was fitted up in a truly nautical 
style, his ideas.of comfort and convenience 
having been acquired on the birth-deck of 
a man-of-war. A hammock wasslung from 
‘the ceiling, which, in tle day-time was 
lashed up so as to take but little room. 
From the centre of the chamber hung a 
mode] of a ship of his own workmanship. 
Two or three chairs, a table, and a large 
sea chest, formed the principal moveables. 
About the walls were stuck up naval bal- 
lads,.such as Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, All 
in the Downs, and Tom Bowling, inter- 
mingled with pictures of sea fights, among 


distinguished place. The mantle-piece was 
decorated with sea shells; over which hung 
a quadrant, flanked by two wood-cuts of 
most bitter looking navalcommanders. His 
implements for angling were carefully dis- 
posed.on nails and hooks abaut the room. 
On a-shelf'was arranged his library, con- 
taining a work on angling, much worn; a 
bible covered with canvas; an odd volume 
or two of voyages; a nautical almanack ; 
and a book of songs. 

His family consistedof a large black cat 
with one eye, and a parrot which he had 
caught and tamed, and educated ‘himself, in 


the course of one of his voyages and. which || 


uttered a variety of sea phrases with the 
hoarse brattling tone of a veteran boat- 
swain. The establishment reminded me 
of that of the renowned Robinson Crusoe ; 
it was kept im neat order, every thing being 
‘‘stowed away” with the regularity of a 
ship of war; and he informed me that he 
‘scoured the deck every morning, and 
swept it between meals,” 

I found ‘him seated on a bench before the 
door, smoking is pipe in the soft evening 
sunshine. His cat was purring soberly. on 
the threshold, and his parrot deseribing 
some strange evolutions in an iron ring that 
swung in the centre of his cage. He had 
been angling all day, and gave me a history 
of his sport with as much minuteness as a 
general would talk over a campaign ; being 
particularly animated in relating the manner 
in which he had taken.a large. trout, which 
had completely tasked all his skill and wari- 
ness, and‘ which he had sent as a trophy to 


How wide it is: to. see a. cheerful 
and contented ok age; and‘ to behold a 
poor fellow, like this, after being tempest- 
tost through life, safely moored, in a snug 
and quiet harbour in: the evening: of his 
days. His happiness, however, sprung 
from within himself, and' was independent 
of: external circumstances; for he had 
that inexhaustible good nature, which ig the 
most precious gift of heaven; spreading 
itself like oil over the troubled sex 
thought, and keeping the mind smooth and 
equable in the roughest weather. 


On inquiring further about him, I learnt 
that he was.a universal favourite in the vil- 
lage, and the oracle.of the tap-room ; where 
he delighted the rustics with his songs, and 
like Sinbad, astonished. them. with. hia:sto-. 
ries of strange lands, and shipwrecks,, and 
sea-fights. He was much noticed too by 
gentlemen sportsmen of the neighbourhood; 
had taught several of then the art of ang- 
ling ; and was a privileged visitor to their 
kitchens. The whole tenor of his life was. 
quigt and inoffensive, being principally 
passed about the neighbouring streams. when 
the weather and season were favourable; at 
other times: he employed himself at home, 
preparing his fishing tacle for the: next 
‘campaign, or manufacturing rods, neta, and 
flies for his patrons and pupils among the: 
gentry. 


He was a regularattendant at church on 
Sundays, though he generally fell asleep 
during the sermon. He had made it his: 
particular request that when he died he: 
should be buried in a green spot, which’ he 
could see from his seat in church, and: 
which he had marked out ever since he was 
a boy, and had often thought of when far: 
from home.on the raging sea, in danger of. 
being food for fishes ; it was the spot where 
his father and mother had been buried.—I 
have done, for I fear that my reader ig, 
growing weary; but I could not. refrain 
from. drawing the picture of this worthy: 
** brother of the angle ;” who has made me 
more than ever in love with the theory, 
though I fear I shall never be adroit in the 
practice of his art: and I will conclude this 
rambling sketch, in the words of honest 
Izaak Walton, by craving the blessing of: 
St. Peter’s master upon my. reader, “ and. 
upon al} that are true lovers of virtue; and. 








the road, with a. small garden in front, stock- 


mine hostess.oftheInn. 
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dare trust: in his: providence ; ‘and be quiet; , 
and go a angling.” . ; ' 
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oo ‘DHE DISINTERMENT, 
BY OEHLENSEHLAGER, 
Published in 1816. 


The following narrative, translated by a Liverpool 
: from the German, for the Kale:doscope, 
may robably have been the originaljof the more de- 
tailed under the same name, given in the 9th 
é' y the Fed Borgomsster f Cologne 
o! on 
the Rhine, d handsome wife ; 
ebe had been subject to trequent fits, and never re- 
covered from the 
The funeral had been magnificent; and a vault in 
the majestic cathedral was to hold the body, which 
had se by in a coffin with glass panes and iron 
wire on the top, and, ing to the manners of the 
¢imes and the rank of the familys clad in costly robes, 
the head adorned with a rich garland, and the fingers 
with precious rings. 
Peter Bold, the sexton, had locked the door and 
ade towards home, where a scene of a very different 
re awaited him: his own wife had been a 
turely brought a bed of a very fine boy; but he was 
totally enprovided with any kind of com fost requite 
on such occasions: his marriage had taken place againet 
the wish of his employers, and he had no assistance to 
expect from that quarter. Isaac, the Jew, came in bis 
mind; but he would want a pledge: a pledge mur- 
muréd’ Bold, within himself, and why not borrow 
from the dead, when notbing is to be obtained from the 
living. I have known this self-same lady that lies now 
yonder ; ‘she would not have refused a poor man in 
the days of her bloom, and why should her manes now 
begi udge what will do me , without harming any 
one.*? 


Under reflections such as these, he returned to the 
place which he had but just left, but where he now trod 
io a very different mood: he had been before in his 
doty, and now he came to commit sacrilege. How 
awful was the lonely stillness of the immense building, 
and how threatening were the looks of the.saints on 
the walls, and of the cherubs over the pulpit: bis cou- 
rage had almost forsaken him when passing the altar ; 
he had there to encounter the image of St. Peter him- 
self, who was his own patron as well as that of the 
church ; but the remembrance of bis miserable wife 
and child overcame every other consideration, and on 
he went through the long choir cowards the vault. 

The countenance of this lovely woman had not 
to rettew his terror, and fearlessly he removed the li 
and seized her hand; but what were his feelings when 
that hand grasped his wrist: he made an effort to get 
loose, and left not only his mantle but his lantern. 

Rutining’ away in the dark, he fell ‘over -a pro- 
jecsingsmnone, and lay for some time senseless on the 

oor; but as soon a3 he recovered, he hastened to- 
wards the house of the Senator, partly to uaburden 
his conscience, bur still more to assistance into 
the vault, as he found himself utterly incapable of re- 
tucning again to make examinations. 

In the mean time the lady hadentirely recovered her 
senses: she overturned, indeed, the lantern, with the 
first motion of her arms, and was therefore, for a 
while in the dark; but the moon cast a feeble light 
through a small opening in the top, and’ by degrees she 
began to recognise the place. She felt around her,and 
met with the golden ornaments on her head, and the 
rustling thin silk in which the wasdressed: oh, agony ! 
oh, despair? she was buried alive. She uttered acry; 
but she knew too well that it would not be heard. The 
vault was just under the choir; and what voice could 
penetrate the massive arches! The little air-hole 
opened into a private part of the church yard, which 
was separated from the rest by an iron railing, and 
might not be visited for a considerable time. 

Her dead ancestors were then:to be her fast com- 
pinions; and her last occupation was to be that of 
tracing with ber nails upon the black walls the melan- 
choly progress of her real death. 

Chilled with horror, she sought for something to 
cover herself, arid she found the cloak which Peter had 

dropped: the warmth which it communicated revived 
her alittle: she recovered strength enough go get out 
of the evffia, and to throw herself on her knees, im- 
ploring the mercy of ‘heaven: she then attempted to 
get to the door, and to move its rusty latch ; but who 
can.paint her joy when she found it open: she crept 
chenieally ough the dark and nafrow passage, 


m 
and perceiviag the influence of a better air as she ad- 
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;  degthog we Asse ‘ag herself up 
She was however so faint, that a deadly 

would most likely have made her 
had she not fortunately recollected 
wine might have been left from the 
made therefore one effort more toreach 
prt with just as much as was 
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er had ever set the cup to his lips with 
sincere devotion and gratitude towards rr pea 
than she did thus administer the cheering draught 
to herself. Her husband and servants found her in 
that very act, and used such furtber means for her com- 
= Seameiorerts. age o of afew = afterwards she 
ag: the same to scand 
Se ae ee 
The above is said to have happened as far back as 
1547. Cologne is one of the most ancient towns of 
Germany; and to judge by the great number of 
churches, and richly endowed convents, the 
must have been formerly of much greater importance 
than it is now.” 
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70 THE EDITOR 
=i 
S1e,—I have no doubt but the following exquisite 
Poem, by the Duchess of Devonshire, will be accept- 
able to your readers : as such it is much at your service 
for insertion in your pleasing miscellany the Kalcidos- 
cope. 1 believe it was never ted for sale, conse- 
Pe BRN ee . 
ours respectful 
SALVATICUS. 





Ce Kae 
THE PASSAGE. OF THE 
MOUNTAIN OF ST. GOTHARD. 


By Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 


Ye plains, where threefold harvests press the ground, 
Ye climes, where genial gales incessant swell, 
Where art and nature shed profusely round 
Their rival wonders—Italy, farewel ! 
Still may thy year in fullest splendour shine ! 
Its icy darts in vain may winter throw ! 
To thee, a parent sister, I consign (a) 
And wing’d with health, I woo thy gales to blow. 
Yet pleas’d Helvetia’s. rugged brows I see, . 
And through their craggy steeps delight to 
Pleas’d' with a people, ‘honest, brave and free 
While every step conducts me nearer home 
I wander where Tesino madly flows — 
From cliff to cliff, in foaming eddies lost ; 
On the rude mountain’s barren breast he rose, 
In Po’s broad wave now hurries to be lost. 
His shores, neat huts and verdant pastures fill, 
And hills, when woods of pine the storm defy ; 
While, scorning vegetation, higher, still, 
Rise the bare rocks coeval with the sky. 
Upon his banks a favourite spot I found, 
Where shade and beauty tempted to repose ; 
Within a grove, by mountains circled round, 
By rocks o’erhung, my rustic seat I chose. 
Advancing thence, by gentle pace and slow, 
Unconscious of the way my footst-ps prest, 
Sudden, supported by the hills below, 





St. GoTHaRD’s summits rose above the rest. 


nt 


| Midst tow’ring cliffs and tracts of endless cold, 


Th’ industrious path prevades the: rugged stone,- 
And seems-—Helvetis, let thy toil’s be told— 
A granite girdle o’er the mountain thrown. (b) 
No haunt of man the weary traveller greets, 
No vegetation smiles upon the moor, 
Save where the flow’ret breathes uncultured sweete, 
Save where the patient monk receives the poor. 
Yet let not these rude paths be coldly traced, 
Let not these wilds with listless steps be trod ; 
Here fragrance scorns not to perfume the waste, - ? 
Here charity uplifts the mind to God. ' : 
His humble board the holy man 
And simple food and wholesome lure bestows, ' ; 
Extols the treasures that his mountain bears, i 
And points the perils of impending snows. i 
For while bleak winter numbs with chilling hand, . 
Where frequent crosses mark the traveller's fate ; 
In slow procession moves the merchant band, 
And silent bends, where tottering ruins wait. 
Yet midst those ridges, midst that drifted snow, i 
Can nature deign her wonders to display ; — : 
Her Andularia shines with vivid glow, (c) 
And gems of crystal sparkle to the day. 
Here, too, the hoary mountain's brow: to grace, : 
Five silver lakes in tranquil state areseen,.. 
While from their waters many a stream we trace, 
That, ’scaped from bondage, rolls the rocks between 
Hence flows the Reuss to seek her wedded love, , 
And, with the Rhine, Germanic climes explores 
Here stream I mark’d, and saw her wildly move 
Down the bleak mountain, through the craggy shore. 
My weary footsteps hoped for rest in vain, 
For steep on steep, in rude confusion rose ; 
At length I paused above a fertile plain 
That promised shelter and foretold repose. 
Fair runs the streamlet o’er the pasture green, 
Its margin gay, with flocks and cattle spread ; 
Embow'ring trees the peaceful village screen, baie 
And guard from snow each dwelling’s jutting shed. 
Sweet vale, whose bosom wastes and cliffs surround, 
Let me awhile thy friendly shelter share ! 
Emblem of life; where some bright hours are found 
Amid the darkest, dreariest years of care. 

Delved through the rock, the secret passage bends: 
And beauteous horror strikes the dazzled. sight ;_ 
Beneath the pendent bridge the stream descends, i 
Calm—till. it tumbles o’er the frowning height : 

We viewthe fearful pass—we wind along 
The path that marks the terrors of our way ; 
*Midst beetling rocks, and hanging woods among, 
The torrent pours, and breathes its gliteering spray, 
Weary, at length serener scenes we hail, ‘ 
More cultivated groves o’ershade the grassy mesds ; 
The neat, though wooden hamlets, deck the vale, 
And Altorf’s spires recal heroic deeds, 
But though no more amid those seenes I roam, 
My fancy long ‘each image shall retain— 
The flock returning to its welcome héme— 
And the wild carol of the cowherd’s strain. (@) 
Lucernia’s lake its glassy surface shows, (e) 
While nature’s varied beauties deck its side ; 
Here rocks and woods its narrow waves enclose, 
And there its spreading bosom opens wide. 
And hail the chapel ! hail the platform wild! _ 
When Tell directed the avenging dart, (f) : 
With well-strung arm, that first preserved hie child, 
Then winged the arrow to the tyrant’s heart. 
Across the lake; and deepembowered in wood, 
Behold another hallowed chapel stand, 
Where three Swiss heroes, lawiess force withstood, 


' 





And stamp’d the freedom bf their mative land; =“ * 
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Their liberty required no rites uncouth; 

No bloed demanded, and no slaves enchain’d ; 
Her rule was gentle; and her voice was truth, 

By social order formed, by laws restrained. 
We quit the lake—and cultivation’s toil, 

With nature’s charms combin’d adorns the way ; 
And well-earned wealth improves the ready soil, 

And simple manners still maintain their sway. (g) 
Farewel, Helvetia! froin whose lofty breast 

Proud Alps arise, and copious rivers flow ; 
Where, source of streams, eternal glaciers rest, (h) 

And peaceful science gilds the plains below. 
Oft on thy rocks the wond’ring eye shall gaze, 

Thy vallies-oft the raptur’d bosom seek ; 
There, nature’s hand her boldest work displays, 

Here, bliss domestic beams on ev'ry cheek. 
Hope of my life! dear children of my heart ! 

That anxious heart, to each fond feeling true, 
To yeu still pants each pleasur< to impart, 

And more—oh transport !—reach its home and you! 





EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


—_- 
(a) “* To thee, a parent, sister, I consign,” 

The Duehess left Lady Spencer, and Lady Bes- 
borough at the baths of Lucca, intending to pass the 
winter at Naples. ‘ 

()** A granite girdle o’er the mountain thrown.” 

Mr, Cox's editor (Mr. Raymond) calls it a granite 
riband thrown ‘over the mountain. This wonderful work 
is a road of nearly 15 feet in breadth, paved with granite, 
and executed even through the most difficult part of the 
tain ; sometimes suspended on the edge of a pre- 


moan 

ipi i pierced through the rocks, where no 
dann offered $ sometimes forming bold and light 
bridges, from rock to rock. 


(c)** Here Adularia shines with vivid glow,” 
No mountain is more rich in its mineral productions, 


least with regard to beauty. The Adularia is a beau- 
fal variety of the Feldt Bhai and is thus called after 


the blae Shoesl.ce Seppat, aud also a marble which has 
i uality. of bending and being phosphoric; 
be Dulouiée, Horn the naave of fis dissoverer, 
De ‘ 


(a) “* And the wild carol of the cow-herd’s strain,” 
The circumstance alluded to, ptactised every — 
by the cow-herds,'in the mountains of Bern, and in 
Swisserland. At-evening, a flock of goats returns to the 
village from their pasturage; immediately each 
goes to its nese cottage, the children of which come 
out to welcome and caress their little comrade. The 
Rane des Vaches, sung by the Swiss cow-herd, is a sim- 
ple melody, intermixed with the ery which they use to 
call the cows together, 
(e) ** Lucernia’s lake its glassy surface shows.” 
‘The Lake of Lucernia is also the Lake of the four 
Cantons, and is as diversified and beautiful as any in 
Swisserland. Embarking below Altof, the first part of 
the navigation is narrow But romantic, bounded by the 
rocky shores of Uri and Underwald; after passing 
» a large expanse presents 
itself, ht by Switz, to the left by 
Underwald, and having Lucerne and the distant mcun- 


» (fy © When Tell directed the avenging dart,” 

The circumstance here alluded to, is almost engraven 

the mind of every one who s3; and would 

be here useless to introduce the narrative. A Chapel is 

built upon the very spot where Tell stood when he slew 

the tyrant Geissler, it is surrounded with picturesque 

weal oa the simple story of Tell, in the appropriate 
dresses, is painted within the Chapel. 


{g) ** And simple manners still maintain their sway.” 
Bre domestic society and ~~ gaiety of most parts 
.of Swisserland exist in spite of the inroads of strangers ; 
gndeed it seems impossible not to seek rather to join in 
Aheir happy amusements, than to wish to introduce the 
dissipation of other countries among them. 





(h) “ When, source of streams, eternal glaciers rest,” 
The glaciers are ly of such an accum- 
lation of ice, that the summer's sun onl r mel 
sufficient to supply. the rivers, without dimin 
original stores which are there congealed. These, how- 
ever, vary their forms, which are sometimes very beau- 
tiful, in waves, arches, pinnacles, &c. and the t of 
the sun gives prismatic colours. The glacier of 
Grindelwald, in August, presents a wonderful phenome- 
non, the ice may be touched with one hand, while the 
other gathers strawberries that grow at its foot. 





=e 


FALL OF THE GLACIER OF THE 
WEISSHORN. 

The village of Randa is situated about six leagues 
above Vispach, commonly known under the name of 
the Valley of St. Nichotas. ‘I'he village is about 2,400 
feet from the right bank of the Visp, on the steep de- 
clivity of a hili composed of fragments, the stony 
ground of which has been converted, by the industry 
of the inhabitants of Rauda, into pastures. Opposite 
to this hill is another of the same nature, above which 
are the rocks covered by the Glacier of Randa, the 
highest summit of which, called the Weisshorn, is ele- 
vated about 9000 feet above the village. The breadth 
of, the valley at the height of the-village (nearly 250 
feet above the river) is about half a league. On the 
27th of December, 1819, about six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, towards the eastern and very steep side of the high- 





est summit of the Weisshorn, a part of the glacier |’ 


became loose, fell with a noise like thunder on the mass 
of ice below, and announced, by the most dreadful 
crash, the ravages with which thevatley wasthreatened. 
Atthe moment when the snow aud ice struck on the 
lower mass of the glacier, the clergyman of the place, 
and some other persons observed a strong hight, which, 
however, immediately vanished, and every thing was 
again enveloped in the darkest night. A frightful hur- 
ricane, occasioned by the pressure of the air, instantly 
succeeded, and in amoment spread the most tremendous 
devestation. ‘Ihe fall of the glacier itself did not hurt 
the village, but the hurricane which it occasioned was 
80 powerful, that it threw stones several toises up 
the mountain; tore up by the roots distant larch trees 
of the largest size; threw blocks of ice four cubic feet 
over the village, a distance of half a league: it tore off 
the of the stone belfry; levelled several houses 
with the ground, and carried the timbers of others 
more than a quarter of a league beyond the village into 
the forest. 

Eight goats were whirled from a stable to a distance 
exceeding 100 toises ; and it is remarkable that one of 
them was found alive. More than a quarter of aleague 
above the valley, the barns the glacier are seen 
stripped of their roofs. On the whole, nine houses in 
the village are totally destroyed, and the other thirteen 
more or less damaged; eighteen granaries, eight small 
dwellings, two mills and seventy-two barns are de- 
stroyed, or irreparably injured. Of twelve persons who 
were buried in this catastrophe, ten are still living ; 
one was taken out dead, and the twelfth has not yet 
been found. The avalanche, formed of a mixture of 
show, ice, and stones, covers the fields and the pas- 
turages situated below the villages for the length of at 
least 2400 feet, and extends in breadth about 10N0 feet. 
The mass which has fallen measures on an average 150 
feet in height. The damage is estimated at about 
20,000 francs. It is remarkable, that some barns on 
the other side below the glacier, which were almost 
covered with the fragments, were thereby protected 
from the hurricane, and escaped uninjured; but. what 
is much more extraordinary, is, that only two persons 
fost their lives, though some families were carried away 
with their houses, and buried under the ruins and 
drifted snow, The prompt assistance afforded by the 
clergyman, who did not suffer personally, and of the 
two sextons, who escaped, contributed to save several 
persons. [tis not the first time that such a disaster has 
befallen the village of Randa. In 1636, is was destroyed 
by a similar avalanche, when thirty-six persons lost 
their lives. It is said, that at the time the whole gla- 
cier of the Weisshorn had fallen down. Two other 
less considerable falls happeued in 1736 and 1786, but 
not precisely in the same place. 








There is a new method practised in Paris, of joinin 
mirrors se perfectly as to make the seam, or line o 
junction, invisible. By this art mirrors may be exten- 

cost, 


ded to an immense size, at a trifling 
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ein cool 
The White to checkmate in FIVE Moves. 
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There are two other modes in which the Black 
might have played: in the one case he wuuld be’ 
checkmate iu three, and in the other in fuur Moves.’ 


————————————————— ee | 
The Naturalist’s Diary, 


For OCTOBER, 1820. 





This month was called Domitianus iv the time of 
Domitian ; but after his death, by the decree of the : 
Senate, it tock the name of October, every one hating 
the name and memory of so detestable a tyrant. 





How fresh the air! what fragrance from the ground 
Steams upwards as the cloudless orb of day 

Sinks to the west, and all the landscape round 
Basks in the splendour of his parting ray ! 

This is thy magic pencil, AUTUMN ; thine 

These deep’ning shadows, and that golden glow, 

Rich as the gems which, in some eastern mine, 
Athwart the gloom their mingled radiance throw, 


The general state of the weather toward the close 
of autumn has a tendency to. revive the natural 
spirits of those whose constitutions have beeu debi- 
litated by the preceding heats. A great part of the , 
day duriug the summer is too sultry for exercive ; . 
but, as autumn advances, the air becomes more | 
temperate, aud the eveiings, particulary, are serene 
and pleasant, aie e,. 
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The groves naw jese. their, leafy, bonours ; but, ), 

ytd att gh adventitious | | 
beauty, arising from. that gradoal decay which |! 
‘but epiders, who, long before Montgolfier, nay, ever 
sinve the creation, have been in the habit of esiling 
‘through the fields of ether in these air-light chariots! 
‘This seems to have been suspected long age by. 


before they are entirely ¢ 


loosens the withering leaf, gilds the autumnal land- 


scape .with a temporary. spleadoyr, superior to the 
verdure of spring or the lusuriance of summer. 


wreathe thei i i 
~~ 4 ia 
the fury of the blast. 


Some are uninjured their leafy heads 
— yets—-their leafy 


O’ercanoepied nat time th eonerieens 
Frill se the wishored turf his forcest biases 
Now, to the in ruins down > 
| Vesdareabor but ecokerall bene blew 
e couch uplifted f) 
ince these * ae er 
as have it the busy world been done! 
thrones have sunk, what empires passed away ! 
Hi d blackberries, fow adoro 
our, “F¥ pa yy bon, of the borkersy (berbarte 


oul, (tamus communis suckle, 
elder, holly, woody-nightshade, and privet, (tigus- 
éruig vulgare ), afford a valuable supply of food for 
— the feathered race, while passing their win- 
tez.with ua. 

About the middieof the month, the common mar- 
‘tia hen, 3; and, shortly afterwards, the smalj- 
est kind of sallow, the sand martin, migrates. The 
Royston or hooded cepw (epreug coraiz) agrives 
from Scotland and the northern parte of England, 
being driven thence: by the severity of the season. 
‘Fhe woodeock. returns, and is found om our eastern 


coasts. 
Various kinds of waterfow! make their appear- || 


ance; and, about the middle of the month, wild 
gecae.leaye, the fens, and go to the rye lands, to de- 
vour the young coro. Rooks. sport aad dive, in.a 
playful manner, before they go te roost, congregating 
in igrge aumbers. Stares assemble in the fen coun- 
tries, in vast multitudes, and, perching on the seeds, 
render them uofit for thatching,.and thus materially 
injure the property of the farmer. 
appearance of the gossamer, in this and the 
peeceding mouth, leads us to speak ofits cause in 
those woaderful spiders which produce the gossamer 
webs, by the buoyancy of which, it is conceived, 
they are enabled to ssil ia the air, and to mount to 
prodigious elevations. These webs which so fre- 
quently cover the surface of fallow aod stubble fields, 
or form a delicate tracery upon our hedges, strung 
with the pearl-like drops of the morning dew, are 
most common in the autuma... In Germany, their 
appearance is so constant at this period, and so 
connected with the change of season, that 
they are popularly denominated by the expressive 
ca Der fliegender sommer,—the flying summer. 
production of ‘these webs was, with the natu- 
ralists of former times, a subject of strange specula- 
tion, Spenser alludes to the vulgar idea of their 
formation, when he speaks of “The fine nets which 
oft we woven see of scorched dew /” Robert Hooke, 
one of the earliest Fellows of the . Royal Society, 
aod an emj philosopher, gravely conjectures 
vespecting the gossamer, “ "tis not unlikely but that 


those great white clouds, that sppear all the summer | Of 


time, may, be. of the. same substance!” In. France, 
where these webs are called Fils de la Vierge, it has 
been inagined that they are formed of the cottony. 
envelope of the eggs of the vine coccus, 

Messrs Kirby apd Spense, in whose work on 
*- Entomology” these opinions are enumerated, give 
the following nataral account of this pheaomenon. 


Tago 
} iD wanton summer alr, 
iG yet not 


(Beary Moore, who says 


As light and thin as cobwebs that do fi 
eee td as cadeey ths catnaat oom, 
Phat boils the dew that on the earth doth 


May seem this whitish then.is the scum ; 
Unless that wher men eake’s the peld-spider's loom. 


covery appea 


occasion, whilst he was hatching the 


firms is prodigious. 


never enter 
posed to -bave taken their Aight from the steeple.” 


formation of 


restrial and aérial 


a8 bri 
may pase with facility from straw.to straw, or from 


dew, which spiders drink with avidity. We think 
that they have tooeasily doubted that they are chiefly 
designed to catch the flies when they rise in the 
morning from the surface of the earth, What, again, 
is the purpose of the lofty excursions of spiders into 
the upper regions of the atmosphere? It appears 
scarcely rational to doubt that these are predatory 


gnate, and the swarms of flies, which sport in the 
more elevated strata, the eruvie of these animals 
being frequently found in these filmy balloons, when 
descending to the ground. 


TO THE INSECT OF THE GOSSAMER. 


= 

Small, viewless aéronaut, that by the line 
Of Gossamer aded, in mid air 
Fe ee eee woreae? With what design 
ni vo! ith w’ 
In ether dost thou launch ny form minute, 

i ? Alas! before the veil 
shall hide i 


Of the keen Swift may end thy fairy sail ! 
Thus on the golden that Fancy weaves 
Buoyant, as Hope's illusive flattery breathes, 
The young and visi Poet leaves 
Life’s dull realities, wh 

Ah! soon-at 


<a ye ay 
8 
ea Bre. Smith. 








These webs (at least of 2 
sunt atk ( Apathy them) are air-bgtioons, 





(To be, concluded, in our next.) 








































Where he also alludes to the old opinion of scorched 
dew. But the frst naturalists who made this dis- 
ir to have been Dr. Hulse and Dr. 
Martia Lister ; the former first observing that spi- 
ders shoot their webs into the air; and the fatter, 
besides this, that they are carried upoa them in that 
element. This last gentleman, in fine serene wea- 
ther in September, had noticed these webs falling 
fcom the heavens, and in them discovered more than 
once a spider, which he named the bird. Qo another 
ings of a 
common spider, the animal suddenly darted forth 
a long thread, and, vaulting from the place on which 
it stood, was carried upwards to a considerable height. 
Nunierous observations afterwards confirmed this 
extraordinary fact ; and he further discovered, that, 
while they fly io this manner, the pull ia their long 
thread with their fore feet, so as to form it into a 
ball, or, as we may call it, air-balloon of flake. 
The height to which spiders, will thus ascend he af- 
ne dayin the autumn, whes 
the air was full of webs, he mounted to the top of 
the highest steeple of York Minster, from whence he 
could discera the floating webs still very high above 
him. Some spiders that fell and were entangled 
upon, the pinnacles he took. They were of a kind. that 
and therefore could not be sop- 


| ‘Phere. are several questions connected with the 
: , which still remain open 
for the researches of naturalists. Whether the ter- 
mer be formed by the same 
animal, though highly probable, is yet undecided, 
re purpose for, which. these nets are spread over the 
surface of the fields, is not less a matter, of doubt. 
‘The present writers adopt the opinion that the meshes 
i by which the little animal 


clod to clod; and that they also serve to collect the 


voyages, and that spiders.sail among the clouds of 
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She Drama. 


To THE EDITOR. 


——aoD 


Sin,—Some of the Liverpool critics bavingreeenthy 
manifested a dispasition wholly to uader-rate, oy 
entirely over-look, the merits of ovr highly. 

corps igue, I trust, should ve oue better 
qualified for the task undertake te remove, at leass 
in some measure, the effects of such injustice, you 
will permit me to enter the lists, as their champivn ; 
an inefficient one, perchance, but willing, if such 
should be the fortune of the: fight, to fall in their 
defence. , 

While a variety of writers, whose effusions.1 peruse 
with no inconsiderable. degree of pleasure, are. de- 
voting all their forensic talents, either to the exa}ta- 
tion or degredation of one individyal, relative to 
whom their exists a vast difference of opinion, it 
been matter of surprise to me, that none: have 
yet appeared to vindicate-the injured. party; for 
auch: I consider those, who, occupying. less, promi- 
nent situations in the business of a play, thougi 
often by no means less praise-worthy ou that ac- 
count, are either assailed by the supercilious griv of 
malignant scorn, or, what is sometimes nearly as 
had, passed over with silent contempt. Thusa co. 
tempurary print, not much celebrated for veracity 
it is true, after bespattering with fulsome: panegy- 
tic the resplendent Star, that recently illeminated 
our theatsical hemisphere, uvblushingly, declares, 
that ‘‘ with regard to. the other actors who appeased 
ie this tragedy. we have little to say, and. that little. 
is not to theie advantage.” This knowing scribe 
might, surely, for once have condescended to speak 
the teath; had he done do, I positively aver, that 
however “ little he had said, *‘ ¢¢ would have been to 
their advantaye.” ‘Oh, oh‘ says he, “ but Viryinius, 
like another Atlas, sustained the whole weight of the 
piece, ina manner that not only. did hosour to his 
talents, but contributed in the highest degree, tothe 
gratification of his audience.” Indeed! Pray, good, 
Mr, Courier, what otker, character is therein the, 
whole play calculated *to do honour to the talente” 
of ite: representatiye? Now, only suppose “ the: 
other actors who appeared. in this tragedy,” io re- 
venge for the contemptible. parts assigned them, had 
thought-proper to damn “ the piece,” and ¢ , 
have rendered the exertions of your mighty  Atlas™ 
of none.effect? | What think.you, O-worthy Causier! 
would then become.of him? With. all his reputed 
abjlity, without: their strenuous co-operativa, he: 
would have cut but a sorry.figure. Without consi 
derable assistance from them, he could have done, 
comparatively, nothing; and had they withheld the. 
aid which he required, neither the audience nor the 
author could justly have blamed them. With alj 
this power at their disposal, they geverously refused: 
to exercise one iota of it; and yet we are impudently 
told, that to speak of them, even a “little,” would 
“not be to their advantage!” ‘ Why? Because, 
forsooth, they contributed greatly to the success of’ 
both Virginius and bis author, I contend, therefore, 
that, to a certain extent, they were equally asdeserv. 
ing of praise as the sapient Courier’s Magnus Apollo. 
If he questions the truth of my assertion, let himask. 
his “ accomplished” friend, in what provincial, thea. 





/{ tre he ever played with amore respectable. Appiua, 


Claudius than Mr. Younge— a more creditable Nu- 
nictorius than Mr. M‘Gibbon—a better Dentatus 
than Mr. Aodrews—an Iciltus preferable to- Mr. 
Bass— a finer Caius Claudius than Mr. Mercer, or 
a Virginia equalto Mrs. M‘Gibbon? Let Mr. Mac- 
ready be thus interrogated, and, I am. satisfied hia. 
answer will be to their, advantage.”——As.a general., 
actress, Mrs. M‘Gibbon-has now no superior ;. and. 
there are some particular characters, in which,she iq 
unequalled. Her. conceptions are. mostly remark. 
ably happy ; and if she fails in their execufion, the, 
fault ig more attributable to. na/ure. than to. berself, 
She possesses the felicitous art of. converting: an in. 


different part iate 8 good.one, or at least: of turning. 
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Sara 





it to the best possible account, and on this score our 
modern authors especially are much indebted to her : 
with her, a gvod character seldom suffers any loss, 
gad:a bad one invariably acquires celebrity. I have 
not. lately enjoyed the pleasure of seeing her in the 
higher walks of tragedy, but have been considerably 
‘gratified with her Virginia and Desdamona, in the 
lower. ‘The chaste and elegant. simplicity of ‘her 
attire, added to her prepussessing appearance and 


purity: of acting, rendered her a very interesting, 


Roman dame, and a most fascinating Venetian Lady ; 
teach excited alike our imagination and our pity. 
The eyes which’ fur a short time sparkled with heart- 
‘felt delight, were soon moistened with the genuine 
“tears of unaffected sympathy. 
Actuated by ao other motive than au ardent desire 
, to promote the welfare of the theatre, | have taken 
‘leave to revert the order complained of above ? and, 
instead of adypting Mr. Macready for the burden 
and sum-total of my observations, tu the exclusion 
of every one else, have selected others, and almost 
excluded Mr. Macready; who, though nut a great; 
is certainly a goud acter. Such an arraugement 
may not perbape be pulatable either to himselfor 


have only to state, that Iam too well acquainted 
with your character, to ascribe your conduct to any 
motive which does not appear to yourself correct ; 
and to assure you, that however erroneous | may 
think your jodgment to have been -in the matter, 
there ison my part no diminuation of the esteem 
with which I have often subscribed myself 
Your obedient servant, 








LIVERPOOL THEATRE, 


= 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


me to the Theatre on Munday evening, and I must 
cunfess the superior talents evinced by bim; although 
his performance io many parts offended me, might: 
have caused we to overlook the imperfections of the 
other actors ; yet the blunders of Mr.. Bass, whu 
played Welborn were so palpable that if your cor- 

dents are all silent upun the subject, I hope 





his friends, but of that I care not a rash: for ifit 

be just to put on record his excellencies, it is 

equally so to register with them those of his fellow- 
* jubourers. 


Yours, truly, 
Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1820. DRAMATICUS. © 
—ERIE——EEEE 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—So deeply am I impressed with a convic- 
tion of the folly of disputing upon matters of taste. 
“that when I formed the determination of sending 
you occasional notices of our theatrical amusements, 
} determined also never to engage in controversy 
respecting them. To this resolution 1 have hitherto 
adhered, and from it 1 do not feel in the least dis- 
* posed to recede. 

My present object is not to dispute with you on 

our respective estimates of the merits of an actor, 
but to offer'an explanation to your readers, which is 
called for by the notice you have taken of my two 
last communications. Tv do this itis necessary to 
state that when I sat down to pen my first notice 
of Mr. Macready, I intended to record in your 
pages the prominent beauties and defects of his 
Virginius.. Befure 1 completed my task, I had 
transgressed the limits you proscribe for communi- 
cations of this kiud. TI therefore, after giving a 
general ‘opinion of his merits, and quoting a few 
passages of peculiar beauty, in his performance, 
deferred until your next, to notice the faults by 
which it was disfigured. In the mean time, certain 
considerations induced me still further. to delay this 
unpleasant part of the duty I had imposed on my- 
self, which considerations I stated-to you in a letter 
containing afew furtber general remarks ou Mr- 
Macready. I requested that if those remarks were 
objectionable, you would not print them, but to pub- 
lish only the last paragraph, containing my reasons 
for postponing the conclusion of my observations on 
Mr, Macready’s Virginius, Now, Sir, after receiv- 
ing such an iutimation, was it liberal or correct in 
you to give the objectionable part of that communi- 
cation to the public, and to suppress the only part 
Does such 
couduct show a proper feeling of respect for your 
correspondents? Or does it form any part of your 
editorial duty, thus to give publicity to a communi- 
cation, which, if it met with your disapprobation, 
you were requested to suppress? I must be per- 
mitted to add, that however far I may be from call- 
Ing in question your right of commenting on any 
article, you insert in your miscellany, [ may never- 
theless doubt its necessity, after you have distinctly 
disavowed any identity with the opinions of your 
correspondents, 


you will yourself point out to him how very re 
prehensible such conduct appears in the eyes of those 
who go to the play, expecting to hear the language 
of some favourite author, and nut that of ao idle or 
assuming performer. s 

Mr. Tayleure last night, in the first soliloquy of 
Launcelot Gobbo addressed himself altogether to the 
audience, which is most unpardonable. There is no 
practice more common than this amongst vulgar, 
actors, and one which should be more discounte- 
nanced. 1 wish our performers would copy the 
example set them by Mr. Kean in this respect.—I 
am, Sir, 

Your bumble servant, 
T. K. 


Friday, September 29, 1820 








The following article is transferred to the Kaleidoscope 
from the Mercury, at the most earnest request of a 
valuable correspondent. 





EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


— 


The Hunterian Museum at Glasgow has just been en- 

riched by the acquisition of an Egyptian Mummy, the 
donation of Mr. Joshua Heywood, jun. of this city ; 
which, from its high of preservation, may be con- 
sidered as the most interesting addition, in the antiqua- 
rian department, made to that very valuable collection 
since it became the property of the University. The 
body, shrouded in from fifty to sixty folds of rather 
coarse pale brick-red coloured lined, is deposited in a 
strong wooden coffin, fashioned so as to bear a rude re- 
semblance to the human shape. At the upper extremity 
is carved a. face, the features of which (as is the case 
with all Egyptian sculpture) are very much of the 
Negro cast. The coffin, along the entire length of its 
outside, is richly ornamented with a profusion of hiero- 
glyphical characters, of various colours, all in a state of 
the most perfect preservation. 
The case immediately containing the body is again 
inclosed in a second, similarly shaped, but more spa- 
ringly ornamented, and exhibiting a greater appearance 
of antiquity. : nate 

This highly innenesting see was examined in presence 
of several Professors. Upon opening the inner coffin, 
the freshness of the linen forming the investment, ex- 
cited a desire of carrying the investigation the length of 
ascertaining the actual existence of an embalmed human 


A iongitudinal incision was made through the cover- 
ings immediately over the face, which were evidently 
continuous folds of the same web. Those in immediate 
conract with the skin were soaked in liquid asphaltum, a 
substance of highly antiseptic power, and said to have 
been employed by the Egyptians in ene ey The 
head was completely denuded ofthese coverings, showin 
aface, apparently female, in an astonishing state 


| ome ov 


Sirn,—The great celebrity of Mr. Kean attracted 


Though the features were much collapsed, the face 
was no where divested of skin. The'skin itself was of 
a chesnut-brown colour. The brow was well-shaped, 

» if any way defective, narrow; and to some it 
may be interesting to learn, the bos a of music was 
prominent. The nose, though slightly compressed, re- 
tained h of its original shape to be recognised as 
Roman. e cheek bones were prominent. The 
mouth, most likely fromthe shrinking of the muscles 
attached to it, was wider than accorded with the general 
proportion of the face. The space between the 

the chin, eee between the nose and 
mouth, was also proportionally too distant... Indepen- 
dent, however, of these exceptions, the face was deci 
, There appeared upon the chin, not the 
lightest vestige of hair, but that upon the eyebrows was 
distinct and finely arched. Upon the scalp there was 
profusion of silky golden hair, about two and a half 
inches in length. A small ion of the scalp acci- 
dentally removed, showed the skull with all the fresh- 
ness of recent bone. Having separated the lips about 
the eighth part of an inch, the fore teeth could be seen, 
remarkably white, and regularly 

One circumstance must have struck all who had an 
opportunity of seeing the above interesting examination ; 
namely, the dissimilarity of the features to what we are 
taught to believe were those of the inhabitants of Egypt, 
at the remote period at which the custom of embalmin 
existed in that country. A moment’s reflection will suk 
fice to convince us, that this circumstance can in no way 
throw discredit on the antiquity or genuine character of 
the Mummy. It is sufficiently well. known that at al) 
times the conqueror had adopted, in a greater or more 
partial » the customs of the conquered. We 
should therefore naturally expect that the Grecian set- 
tlers whom Alexander left in different parts of Egypt, 
after its conquest, would imitate the habits of the yp 
tians in this and other respects; or we have, perhaps, 
a more direct solution of the difficulty (if so it can’ be 
pee eave by supposing, what ~—— in_many instan- 

e » the intermarriage of an Epypti i 
eet daug! of a Greek, a 

Mr. r, portrait painter in this town, is at 
finishing a likeness in oil, of the face and varrothing 


‘| Parts, as they appeared immediately after they were 


exposed ; and was completely successful in th accuracy 
of the likeness befage the exposure of the ‘ie’ had‘ con- 
verted the face from a brown to a sable hue, which it 








did in the short period of three hours.—G, Herald. 
= ed 
THE LIBRARY. 


There was once in a certain part of India such a vo- 
luminous library, that a thousand camels were ‘requi 
site for its transport, and a hundred Bramins had to be 
paid for the care. 

The King felt no incligation to wade through all this 

heap ea learning himself, and ordered his well-fed 
librarians to furnish him with an extract for his private 
use. They setto work, and in about twenty years time 
the produced a nice little Encyclopedia, which might 
have been very easily carried by thirty camela. But 
the monarch found it still too large, and had not even 
patience enough to read the preface. The indefatiga- 
ble Bramins began therefore afresh, and reduced the 
thirty cargoes into so. small a substance, that a single 
ass marched away with it in comfort: but the kingly 
dislike for reading had increased with age, and his ser- 
vants wrote at last on a palm leaf. 
The q i e of all 
word—PzRHAPS ! 
Three expressions contain the history of mankind: 
they were born ; they suffered ; and they died. i 
Love only what is good, and practice what you love, 
Believe only what is true, but do not mention all 
what you believe. 





consists in the little 





REVENGE. 


A dervise had entreated the favourite of a Sultan for 
charity; but the haughty courtier threwa stone at him, 
This the dervise preserved, resolving to hit the man ‘in 
his turn, whenever an opportunity should occur; but 
learning soon after thet the vizier had been disgraced 

and would be dragged through the streets, the der. 
vise immediately fetched his stone, and threw it—in a 
well; saying, at the same time, “ None buta fool wovid 


| revenge himself on a powerful enemy, and none bui'a 








Having thus freely remonstrated with you, J 


preservation. 


rascal ona fallen one.” 
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_ THE KALEIbOScorE. 
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70 THE EDITOR. 


Stp,—I have little dowbt of the authenticity of 
the following extract from my ancestor's journal.) 
It ‘has been regularly trapamitted to me, and the! 
circumstance alluded to is.etill fresh in the memocy | 
ofeome old people in the neighboured: of Cullo-. 
den. Should you think jt worthy a. place.in your. 
interesting columus, its insertion. will gratify the 
vanity of 


MILES GLORIUSUS 


ROM MY GRANDFATHER'S JOURNAL. 


Culloden, 1746. 


“When I reflect on the various natural evils that 
exist in the world, and on thuse which have been 
superadded by the haman species, I fiod there is ap 
situation in life exempt from pain, trouble, and 
mister. Pe alps that though ne oe heen 
the genera plaint in all ages, yet.a not feel 
them ip an equal degree, for all have not equally 
felt the reverses of fortune or the fluctuating tur- 
hulence of the ‘human } 
ilible authority assures us, ‘are the offspring of our 
‘lusts; aod when'I look round on the desolate scene 
‘before me, I cannot but feelingly ackaowledge and 
lameutiits force, ; 

“It.was on the 16th of April, in the eventful 
year 19746, on the plains of Culloden, that I took 
2 solema sesiew of my journal. IT was now ip the 
immediate yoo ged that place where { had speut 
aay earliest, need I say my happiest days; twenty 
long years had rolled away since J had left it, daring 
the greater part of which period, the sward had been 
my Companion, the green sward my couch, and the 
heavens my canopy. Byt J still hoped s day would 
came .to restore me tomy liberty and my home; 
that dey has come,:but alas! how replete with me- 
lancholy associations! 

* sd * * * # 

4M allegiance to my Sovereign compelled me to 
plunge the sword:into the vitals of those who were 
dear to me by every..tie of nature and affection, 
Thpugh their claims and their condyct .were alike 
umnwarrantable, yet when I heard the pibroch re- 
sound, and eaw the plumes of my countrymen 
dance in the breeze, with the gallant and gay cheva- 
lier at their head, 1 secretly cursed my own waot 
of resolution, and ‘bitterly reproved the indiscrimi- 
wating ceosure of the world. But the journalof my 
life and my misery is not yet complete: on the re- 
collection of this day, from many an eye will the 
embittered tear-drop fall—by many a heart will the 
keen pang of separation be felt—bat by none more 
vividly than my own. 

“In the evening when the thunder of battle was 
over, and the contest fora prison or a throne had 
subsided, I stole out to see if among the mangled 
bodies of my countrymen, I could recognise any 
friend of other years: after traversing for some time 
among the dying and the. dead, 1 accidentally stum- 
bled over the body ofan old man, who gare sigos 
of existence by a groan; hishair, in whiteness, 
might have rivalled the anow of the Teviat hills, 
and his dress iudicated that he had been made a 
soldier by the emergencies of the times. On ex- 
amining, I found he received a mortal wound 
on his left shoulder, which had penetrated deeply 
anto his neck.—1 was afflicted with his misfor- 
tunes, and felt desirous to relieve his misery: for 
this purpose I carried him to a barning pile of ruins : 
whose faint glare exhibited an allegorical picture of 

the object. of my pity-——the feeble remsias of both 
. were sbout to be shortly extinguished for ever.—— 


Bat, O reader! if thop hast a soul, conceive what |. 
i t and I 


was my grief—astonishmen despair, when 


found him to be no other than my own father;——be 


. “Wars; an infal- |: 





died in my arms!” 


Itwas aniganeniog the apanuscript from whe 
this ie taken, that. young lady pe dpe with 
the fullowing verses, which, though not strictly to 
the point, it is boped conteia uothing unbecoming 


| 


TO-MORROW. 


Nought but the present moment's ours, 
This we may call our own ; 
the events of future hours 








The following is one of the best specimens of antithesis 
and pun we ever met with; although, for the sake of 
the point, the writer has been compelled to elevate the 
late Mr. Rak into a comparison with Mz. Keay. 


LINES TO DRURY. 


—<—— 


Mourn, Drury! mourn thy half deserted scene, 
Thy triumph once, thy sorrow now is KEan ; 
And, in fresh gloom to wrap thy setting day, 
Lost.is thy other son, extinct thy RaE ; 
Hope’s.anchor raised, her swelling sails unfurled, 
This seeks “another,” that ‘‘ a better world!” 





ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1a,—I.am_no architect, but I con there isa 
arene. averse 20, sen ner" tec tact e's. The 
main ware to! down. 

nei the tag sce covered with lead, which, insuch 
+ auuation, apon bandome stone work, has a very un- 








Reid aleods  taniier andCo. Pool-lane; Evans. 
win & Hall, ; T.Smith, P 





Co Correspondents. 


‘The lines ‘of Huwnrcys, sdvemed 


ters, we di 
‘upon which it was desirable to the writer, w 
iis to tof his composition 


es are unconnected and not very in- 
them is also im erfect in measure, 
—The two revue lines of the piece contain ‘a 
bull, if we mistake not. At all events, isit not rather 
odd to require a lady to love in return, when she is 
not aware that the awain loves her, in the first in- 
stance? and yet such is the import of the lines to 
which we allude, and which shall speak for them- 
selves, to wit: 
S* Ere they love, proper care should be TAKEN, 
That somebody love in RETURN.” 
‘¥ These little anomalies excepted, the verses possess 
some merit; and when the author has re-considered 
them, we shall be glad to hear further from him. 


rG, N. shall not have to complain this week of the su 
pression of any part.of his letter, although we are in 

: this instance the subject of his criticism. Not havi 
MS. of the former communication to which he 
alludes, before us, we are at a loss to comprehend the 
full extent of our editorial crime. “We shall, how- 
Scactly guilty of Mir doice Ui peopeiety, or bn 
of an » or im. 
— ty, weshall Dat hesitate an gonfezion 
“unconscious, however, of any such offence, 
Pr abrilge some portion ‘of the 
mmu respondents who rank rather 
high in the literary and political world; and we 





to comment freely upon the reasoning ar taste of 
.of his correspondents; it is sa clearly within his 
province, that it needs no vindication. Per 
we may be alli into error, ‘hi alluding 
to any thing stated inthe postscript to G. N:‘s 
letter, as the writer may turn short upon us next 
week, and say that euch postecript was confidential. 
hots — Mes peg to vet G. N. err ~~ 
e upon himeelf to say, we er Mr. 
Macready to Mr. Kean? We w that we neyer 
onid gay puch ching surepleen er to him or ¢o any 
one 





We feel pretionlarly obi to some unknown friend 
for the loan of the splendid edition of the poem ‘of 
Leonora, which shall have a in our columiis, 
when previ lents other correspondents. 
will admit. In the mean time, the greatest care shall 
be taken of the original. ; 


A person who styles himself A SupsceyBER, 29 Sept. 
writes in so impertinent a style, that we make no 
other reply, than that it is a matter of total indi 
to us, how soon he carry his threat into execution. ° 


We will thank an unknown friend to inform us who is 
the author of the Essay on Laughter, with which he 
has favoured us. 

We have further to make our acknowledgments to'B 
—Crrvs—A. L.—FLEUR DE Lys.—W. T.— 
REaDER.—B.—Lines to a Rose, by K.—The Screp 
of a Tour.—E. J. Potteries. 
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er, 3 
J. Lowthian, Li 119, St. James-st.; and J. 
Smith, St. J dines't each, for ready seidey cig: 
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